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4 TROUBLESOME MISSIVE FOR SQUIRE FOLEY. 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. | 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—IN WHICH SQUIRE FOLEY, OF BRIER HALL, 
RECEIVES AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

Wuttz the various events recorded in the several pre- 
ceding chapters of this history were transpiring at St. 
David and elsewhere, nothing of importance had occurred 
to disturb the even tenour of the way of the inmates of 

Brier Hall. 
As Ihave heretofore stated, Mr. Foley, in his sudden 
affright upon hearing of the mysterious visit of the 


stranger to Fordham, had caused some inquiries to be 
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instituted after his former ward, Mary Morton, of whom 
he had heard nothing since a year or two after her 
marriage with Lieutenant Talbot. These inquiries, how- 
ever, not very earnestly pursued, had resulted in failure ; 
and, hearing nothing more of the stranger, who had 
come and gone, and left no sign, the squire had settled 
down to his former quiet routine of life. Though he 
was still looked shyly upon by his brother county 
magnates, he consoled himself with the reflection 
that, let them be as distant as they pleased, he was still 
lord of the manor of Fordham, and the wealthiest com: 
moner, and one of the largest landowners, in the county. 
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One morning, however, about the same date as that 
to which the preceding chapter relates, Squire Foley, on 
unlocking the letter-bag, which had been placed on the 
breakfast-table, as usual, by the footman, drew thence, 
among other correspondence, a strange-looking, square- 
folded: letter, fastened with a wafer, which had evidently 
been impressed by a large and dirty coarse-grained 
‘thumb. This odd-looking epistle was directed in a large, 
schoolboy hand, to 

“Mister Squire Foley, with speed, 
“at brier Hall, near by fordham, 
: 66 shire, England.” 

“ What's this? What’s this?” cried the squire, irri- 
tably, as, with a look of intense disgust, he held the 
queer-looking letter daintily between his finger and 
thumb, and glanced at the postmark through his gold- 
rimmed double eye-glass. 

“ Falmouth, Cornwall!” he went on. “I’ve no 
correspondents in Cornwall. And, I declare, thirteen 
pence postage! Here, you Thomas!” 

Squire Foley, like most people, rich or poor, before 
the era of cheap, uniform postage, had a mortal aversion 
to paying the high rates that were charged in those days.; 
and, turning angrily to the footman, who appeared at his 
summons, he growled— 

“You tell Jackson (the groom) that the next time 
he dares to take an unpaid letter from the post-office, 
unless he knows the writing to be that of some one 
of my regular correspondents, I'll stop the amount out 
of his wages. People who don’t pay their postage 
would as soon as not pick a pocket. 

He seemed half inclined to throw the letter into the 
fire. “Some begging epistle, I warrant,” he muttered to 
himself. “Or some rascal of a servant whom I’ve dis- 
charged at some time or another writing for a character. 
He’ll get one with a vengeance !” 

Upon second thoughts, however, though with an ex- 
pression of disgust upon his features, he tore the letter 
open, and glanced disdainfully at its contents. But 
his attention became immediately so absorbed in what 
he was reading, that his daughter, who was seated at 
the breakfast-table, said, with a smile— 

“ At all events, papa, the letter seems deeply to interest 
rou.” 

“Kh, what?” cried the squire. “ Interest me! 
hardly make out the dirty, ill-spelt scrawl.” 

“ Perhaps I can assist you in deciphering it, papa.” 

“Perhaps you can attend to your own business, miss, 
and not interrupt me,” growled the squire; and, thrust- 
ing the letter, which but a moment before he would scarcely 
deign to touch, into his pocket, he commenced breakfast, 
without even looking at the remaining letters in the bag. 
He seemed, however, to have lost his usual good appetite ; 
and, the moment the meal was ended, he retired to his 
study. 

“T’m sure papa’s dreadfully annoyed by something in 
that odd-looking letter, mamma,” said Miss Foley, as soon 
as her father had retired. 

“Something about the elections, I daresay, my love,” 
replied Mrs. Foley. “I’m sure, when I was a girl, and 
your grandpa’ stood for the county, he used to get letters 
from all sorts of vulgar people, asking for favours of one 
kind or another, and sometimes he was very much 
annoyed, I often wonder why gentlemen care to get 
into Parliament. I’m sure it costs a great deal of 
money, and causes terrible disappointments. Think of 
your brother William, when we all went up to London 
to hear him make his first speech, and they laughed at 
him so much, poor fellow, and your papa lost thousands 
of pounds.” 
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“Nay, mamma,” interrupted the young lady, “ it 
surely cannot be that which annoys papa, William, I’ve 
heard, hasn’t a chance to gain the next election, and J 
should think he and papa too have had enough of Par- 
liament. That letter’s nothing to do with the election. 
It comes from Cornwall, a hundred miles from any part 
of our country. I should like to know what it con- 
tains to vex papa so, though. It quiet spoilt his break- 
fast.” 

Mr. Foley, however, did not choose to enlighten his 
daughter, nor any member of his family, as to the con- 
tents of the epistle in question. 

Immediately upon reaching his study, he perused the 
scrawl again and again, and then sat down and penned 
a letter to his lawyer, requesting that gentleman to 
favour him with a visit immediately, as he wished to 
consult with him upon a matter of possibly great im- 
portance. 

“In fact,” he went on to write, “I have received 
au anonymous letter, which may be but a scheme to 
extort money, and may have some meaning in it. The 
writer—vulgar wretch as he evidently is—has obtained 
some knowledge of my family affairs; and though I was 
at first inclined to burn the vile epistle, I have sub- 
sequently thought it better to advise with you. 

“Come down immediately. I shall look for you 
to-morrow night. Yon will find a bed at the Hall. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Witutam Fotey. 

“ Edward Ferret, Esq., 

“ Furnival’s Inn, London,” 

The missive which had caused Squire Foley so much 
annoyance ran as follows—the writer having generally 
dispensed with points and capitals :— 

“ Falmouth Cornwall 
[no date.] 

“ Honnerep Sin,—i have in a way wich it don’t need 
to explane got a paper wich I have kep carful a good 
wile thinkin it were of no use till on consultin’ a frend 
who knows the lor he say. it is of grate importance to 
Squire Foley and none others, but one as mite bring you 
to rune by takin the estates of Brier Hall to them as 
is the true hares—honnered sir to pruve my words I 
say that the tru hare which has a family his name is 
Morton by rites, and he is living as was, thort to be 
drownd forty years ago my Frende say without the 
paper the tru hare is nothing, wich seeing the estates is 
yourn so many years will be only rite and fair to you 
honnerd sir. 

“Tam only a pore man or I would give the paper 
for nowt, but what is nowt to you honnerd sir is to me 
a fortun so please sir vite immedyet else I shall think 
you don’t care for. the paper wich I shall send to the 
tru hare wich will be thankful and grateful for sich luck, 
and no doubt willin to pay handsome. 

“Dreck to A.B. post-office Falmouth, Cornwall—lef 
till called for—statin what you are willin to pay et 
setterer. 

“Don’t try to seke out the riter wich will lead to 
me sendin’ the paper dreck to the lost hare wich is 
livin. So no more at present from your honnerd sir to 
command—A.B.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—IN WHICH SQUIRE FOLEY CONSULTS WITH 
HiS LAWYER, 


Ox the third morning after the receipt of the ill-spelt 
scrawl which had caused him so much inquietude, Mr. 
Foley was seated in his study in earnest conversation 
with his lawyer, Mr. Ferret, a small keen-visaged, though 
mild-spoken gentleman-like man, exceedingly neat and 
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prim in his attire, whose professional avocations were 
largely directed to the investigation of disputed claims 
to title-deeds and other property. 

Though a sharp practitioner, and a man who con- 
sidered it to be his duty to devote his subtle intellect 
and restless energy to the interests of those who en- 
gaged his services, Mr. Ferret was an honourable man in 
his way, and one who would not willingly assist to further 
any dishonourable or dishonest transactions. He was 
a very different man from the lawyer who had been one 
of the joint guardians of Mary Morton, and who had 
aided to deprive his ward of the small fortune which 
she ought to have received on the day when she 
attained her legal majority. That individual had been 
many years dead, and Mr. Ferret had succeeded him in 
the management of Mr. Foley’s affairs. He, however, 
was ignorant of the family history of the Mortons, 
and of the manner in which the present proprietor of 
the Morton Hall estates had inherited the property. 

“ What was the age of this Henry Morton at the date 
of his disappearance and supposed death P” he inquired, 
after he had read the letter, and Mr. Foley had ac- 
quainted him with certain facts, of which he had had 
hitherto but a partial knowledge. 

“ About fourteen years, I should say.” 

“ And you are sure that no authentic report of his 
death was ever received by his friends ?” 

“His death was taken for granted after the lapse of 
several years, during which nothing was ever heard of 
or from him.” 

“ He was, you say, a midshipman in the navy ?” 

“ A midshipman on board the Lurcher sloop of war, 
some forty yearsago. The vessel was attacked and sunk 
in the British Channel, only two days after she sailed 
from Portsmouth, by a French frigate. All the officers 
and crew were killed or drowned, except two or three 
seamen, who were rescued by the Frenchmen’s boats, 
and confined as prisoners of war at Montauban. ‘hese 
seamen managed to escape in course of time, but nothing 
more was heard of them. It was said that there was a 
boy among them, but he was believed to have been one 
of the ordinary ship-boys. Hvery possible inquiry and 
search was made after young Morton, by his father and 
elder brothers, in vain; and when, a few years later, there 
was a short term of peace, and the youth neither returned 
home nor wrote to his friends, they, of course, gave him 
up as dead.” 

“Still, my dear sir, there appears to have been no 
proof of the boy’s death; and in my experience I have 
known quite as strange instances of return after long 
absence. 

“Have any of the people of the village or neighbour- 
hood got any relatives or friends at sea?” inquired the 
lawyer, after a brief pause. 

“Not that I am aware of,” replied Mr. Foley. 

“T ask,” continued the lawyer, “ because it has struck 
me as being possible that this letter comes from some 
sailor who has acquired some knowledge of your family 
affairs, and hopes to profit by means of that knowledge. 
Such a man might have been one of the crew of the 
sloop of war who were picked up by the Frenchmen. 
He might, by some means, have become possessed of 
some letters or documents which belonged to young 
Morton, and which he might have retained until now, 
and until—as the letter seems to infer—some wily 
associate has put him up to this scheme to extort 
money.” 

_ “Then you do not really believe that Henry Morton 
is still living ®” said Mr. Foley, his face brightening at 
the idea, 
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“T neither credit nor discredit it. It is very possible 
—still, it is not probable. Had the boy been of humble 
parentage it would appear more probable; but a youth 
in Henry Morton’s position would, one would imagine, 
have returned to his friends at his earliest opportunity, 
particularly if he heard—as one would suppose he 
must have heard—of the death of his elder brothers, 
and his own consequent heritage to the estates. Still, 
as I have said, it is possible that he is living. There is 
no accounting for men’s vagaries.” 

“ And if he should be living P” 

“ In that case, my dear sir, if he can prove his identity, 
as I should think he could easily do, he is, by your own 
showing, the present proprietor of the Morton Hall pro- 
perty; and, what is more, he could claim the back rents 
for a term of years, which, allowing the annual rental to 
be ten thousand pounds, would amount to the large sum 
of sixty thousand pounds!” 

“It is shameful!” exclaimed Mr. Foley. 
ought to be a statute of limitation.” 

“There is, my dear sir. Six years, I believe 

“TI mean, sir,” interrupted Mr. Foley, “a statute of 
limitation disallowing even any claim to possession after 
the lapse of a reasonable number of years. As to the 
claim to back rents, it might as well be made for sixty as 
for six years, so far as my ability to mect either demand 
is concerned. “Is it just that I and my family may 
be deprived of property which has been for thirty years 
in our own undisputed possession P” 

“If you, my dear sir, were the claimant in such a 
case,” replied the lawyer, with a quiet smile, “I suspect 
that you would think it very hard, and very unjust, if, 
because through error or mischance of any kind, some 
other person had become possessed of property that was 
rightfully yours, and had held that property for a term 
of years, the law of the land forbade you to claim your 
rights? I think, however, that you are disquieting 
yourself without adequate cause. I believe the letter 
to be merely the clumsy expedient of some, evidently 
ignorant, uneducated individual, who has some know- 
ledge of your family history, to extort money from you. 
There is no proof that Henry Morton is still living. 
The letter does not purport to come from himself. 
Nay, more, the writer infers that though the rightful 
heir is living, he has no knowledge that he is the 
real owner of the Morton Hall estates. Not a very 
likely thing, I should imagine, under any circumstances 
in which Henry Morton—if he be still living—may be 
placed.” 

“You would advise me, then, to take no notice of this 
anonymous epistle?” said Mr. Foley. 

“ Nay, I do not say that,” returned the lawyer. “I 
should advise that you answer the letter, if only that 
you may discover the writer, and learn if there be really 
any truth in his statements. Of course send no money— 
make no bargain. I'll tell you what I think the best 
plan. Iwill, if youthink proper, go myself immediately 
to Falmouth. Meanwhile write to this A. B. at the 
post-office, to the effect that you care very little about 
the matter of which he has written, though, as he ap- 
pears to be actuated by good feeling towards yourself; 
you are willing to grant him a personal interview—of 
course promising the utmost secrecy. I will watch the 
post-office narrowly, and find out who calls for the letter. 
Whoever it may be, I will track him to his home, with- 
out making myself known to him. If he consent to a 
personal interview, I will, in your name, or on your 
behalf, await his appearance at whatever place we may 
decide upon. If he do not call—which I think most 
probable—I shall know where to Jay hands upon him, 
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and I warrant you that I frighten him into giving me 
all the information he may possibly be possessed of, or 
into a confession that he is an impostor. I shall be 
guided by circumstances how to act, and I think you 
are satisfied that your interests will not suffer in my 
hands.” 

Tothis arrangement Mr. Foley gave his ready con- 
sent. He wrote, from the lawyer’s dictation, to his 
anonymous correspondent, requesting A. B. to call ata 
certain hotel (designated) whereat he would meet a con- 
fidential friend of his (Mr. Foley’s), to whom he might 
safely communicate whatsoever he had to disclose, and 
who would then judge of the value of,the information he 
received. 

This letter Mr. Ferret posted himself, and that even- 
ing quitted Morton Hall for London, and immediately 
upon his arrival at the metropolis set out for Falmouth. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII,—MRE, FERRET MAKES SOME STARTLING 
DISCOVERIES, 


A rew days later Mr. Foley received a letter from 
Mr. Ferret, written in friendly more than professional 
strain :— 
“Golden Lion Hotel, 
“ Falmouth, Cornwall, 
“ Friday, Aug. 10th, 18—. 

“My dear Sir,—I arrived at Falmouth on Tuesday, 
noon, and immediately engaged a room at the hotel above 
mentioned, from the window of which I can obtain a view 
of all that passes in the vicinity of the post-office, nearly 
opposite; and after I had secured the room, I stepped 
over to the office and inquired of the postmaster whether 
he had received a letter directed to ‘ A. B. till called for ?’ 

“* Such a letter,’ he replied, had that moment arrived 
—as I expected to hear, since I travelled myself by the 
mail-coach. He was about to hand me the letter, think- 
ing that I was the person to whom it was addressed ; 
but I, of course, undeceived him. I, however, informed 
him that, for certain reasons, I wished to see the person 
who would call for it, and begged him to take particular 
notice of the said individual, in order that he might, 
should A. B. prove to be, as I suspected, a native or resi- 
dent of Falmouth, perhaps be able to acquaint me with 
his true name and occupation. 

“To this the postmaster agreed—taking me, I suspect, 
to be a detective officer. Scarcely, however, had we 
made this arrangement ere the individual in question 
entered the office, and, as I fancied, somewhat to the 
astonishment of the postmaster, he proved to be a res- 
pectable looking man, dressed in the garb of a gentle- 
man’s groom. 

“*What, Thomas!’ cried the postmaster, who was 
evidently acquainted with the man, at the same time 
casting a side glance at me, ‘ how comes it that you have 
your letters directed to “A.B?” Are you ashamed of 
your own name ?” 

“*No, Mr. Jarvis,’ replied the fellow. ‘I h’a’nt no 
call to be ashamed o’ my naime; but this here be a little 
matter o’ bis’niss as I wants to keep secret awhile ;’ and 
with this he put the letter in his pocket and walked 
away. 

“* You know that man ?’ said I to the postmaster. 

“*T know him well, sir,’ was the reply. ‘I should 
hardly think he’d be up to do anything off the square, 
though there’s no saying. If he have been, however, you 
can find him at any time; for he lives as servant with a 
gentleman at St. David, a few miles distant.’ 

“* What is his name besides Thomas ?’ I asked. 

“Thomas Dickson, sir,’ replied the postmaster. 
‘He used to live in the town, as his father and grand- 
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father did before him, until he went to live servant to 
the gentleman I spoke of.’ 

“T then told the postmaster that he was mistaken in 
imagining that I suspected the man of wrong-doing, 
and that I merely wanted to discover who he was, in 
consequence of his having written an anonymous letter 
to a friend of mine. 

“T learnt furthermore from the postmaster that this 
man, whose father was a mechanic employed in the 
dockyard, had been for several months in the service 
of a gentleman of fortune whom he (the postmaster) be- 
lieved to be an American, or at least to have lived a 
great many years in America, and who had settled at 
the village of St. David, some twelve or fourteen miles 
distant. 

“ When I inquired the name of this gentleman, how- 
ever, the postmaster hesitated in, I thought, a singular 
manner, and then replied that the gentleman’s name 
was Aston. He furthermore stated that the servant, 
Thomas Dickson, was, he had understood, thinking of 
quitting service, and taking the lease and goodwill of a 
public-house situated near the quay, and much frequented 
by sailors. He added that the present landlord of the 
public-house, or ‘ public,’ as they say here, was growing 
old, and was about to retire with a comfortable inde- 
pendence; and when I hinted that Thomas Dickson 
had been fortunate in saving sufficient money in ser- 
vice to purchase the lease of such a house, he replied 
that he and many others wondered how that was. Some 
thought his master had promised to set him up in busi- 
ness; others, that he had come into a legacy; but, be 
that how it might, he had offered to pay down two 
hundred pounds cash for the lease and goodwill of the 
house. 

“There was something in this information, coupled 
with Mr. Dickson’s letter to you, and the fact that he 
was living as groom with a gentleman who had been 
many years living in America (for I did not believe in 
his being an American by birth, who had left his own 
country to reside in England), that struck me as singular, 
and I resolved to take a trip to St. David, and, if pos- 
sible, learn something further respecting Mr. Dickson 
and his master. So I set out for the village the next 
morning early—strangely enough, Thomas Dickson, who 
had remained in Falmouth all night, returning to his 
home in the same conveyance with me, though, as I was 
inside the coach, and he outside, we had no communica- 
tion with each other; nor do I think he had any notion 
that the stranger he had met at the post-office at Val- 
mouth was his fellow-traveller. 

“T must now prepare you for unpleasant intelligence. 

“On my arrival at the village, I put up at the only 
house of entertainment in the place—a small but very 
comfortable little tavern, called the Fisherman’s Arms, 
and kept by the widow Bolitho, a chatty, pleasant- 
looking and pleasant-spoken little woman, who only 
wanted priming to let out everything she knew about 
her neighbours of every degree. 

“ From her I learnt that this Mr. Aston is an English 
gentleman, who has been abroad since his boyhood—a 
period of forty years; that he was shipwrecked off the 
coast, on his passage from America, somewhat more 
than a year since; that, after his shipwreck, he was 
for some months the guest of the rector of the parish; 
then he went away, and returned in the course of a few 
months, and took up his residence in a villa called 
Cliff Cottage. 

“This was not all the information I obtained from the 
gossiping little widow. I learnt that Mr. Aston had 
come to England to seek out some of the relatives he 
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had neither seen nor heard of since his boyhood, and that 
he had failed in his endeavour, when he returned, in a 
state of ill-health, tothe village. After his return, how- 
ever, he, strangely enough, discovered in the young 
woman who occupies the position of governess over the 
village schools the daughter of the sister whom he had 
sought in vain; and, though he kept his discovery a 
secret for some time, he lately acknowledged himself to 
be her uncle. 

“The name of this young lady (who, by the way, had 
a brother who is supposed to have been lost at sea) is 
Mary Talbot, and there exists not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that she is the daughter of the young lady— 
once your ward—who, as you informed me the other 
day, married one Lieutenant Talbot, of the Royal Navy. 

‘The inference to be drawn from this is plain enough, 
though you will say, ‘How can it be that her long-lost 
uncle’s name is Aston ?” 

“T reply that Aston is an assumed name, adopted, 
Ihave no doubt, for purposes of secrecy, when he first 
returned to England. It is now pretty generally known 
in the village that his real name is Morton—Henry 
Morton—though he is still spoken of as Mr. Aston by 
the people who first knew him by that name, and I sus- 
pect he still wishes his real name to be kept secret, for 
reasons of his own, which you, as well as I, will readily 
divine. 

“Why he has not heretofore made known his return 
to you, I cannot say, though I have no doubt that he 
was the stranger whom you spoke of as having visited 
Fordham, and made so many strange inquiries during 
your absence in London. 

“ Now comes the question. Was he the writer of the 
anonymous letter taken by his servant from the post- 
office P 

“TI reply, most certainly not. I believe the servant 
himself to be the writer; and here hangs a mystery, 
which, though I cannot yet fathom it, I can partially 
see into. 

“Some months ago, I learn, Mr. Aston, or Morton, 
was robbed of a pocket-book, which contained a large 
sum of money and certain important papers. Some of 
the fishermen of the village were suspected of the theft ; 
subsequently, suspicion was removed from them, and it 
was even hinted that the young man who is supposed 
to have perished at sea was concerned in the matter ; 
and, though this again was denied, the thief has never 
yet been discovered. I, however, have my suspicions 
that Mr. Thomas Dickson was the thief, and that he, 
foolish fellow, will, through his greed to obtain more 
money for the papers of which he writes, bring the crime 
home to himself. 

“ While I was chatting with the widow Bolitho, an old 
wooden-legged sailor, named Jemmy Tapley, dropped in, 
and took part in the conversation. A shrewd old fellow 
heappears to be; and when I—inadvertently, I own—men- 
tioned that I had heard from the postmaster at Falmouth 
that Thomas Dickson was negotiating for the purchase 
of the lease of a public-house in that town, I saw by the 
look of the old man, that he had no very good opinion of 
Master Dickson. 

“You will perhaps ask how I, under the circum- 
stances, would advise you to act. I cannot yet advise 
One way or another. I must see you again, and we 
must talk the matter over more fully. 

_ “TI cannot understand why this soi-disant Mr. Aston, 
if he be the veritable Henry Morton—as I have little 
doubt that he is—has not yet seen fit to put forward his 
claims to his father’s estates. He is a rich man, and 
may not care to disturb your possession; but that is very 
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improbable. I should rather suspect that he is biding 
his time for some purpose of his own. 

“ He may not be, after all, the Henry Morton whose 
return you have so much reason to dread; but I fear that 
you must not build your hopes upon that. 

“ Of this you may be assured, that if he really be the 
youngest son of the late Edward Morton, he will be able, 
beyond a doubt, to establish his identity whensoever he 
thinks proper todo so. Possession is a great advantage, 
and if a generation or two had elapsed since the disap- 
pearance of the direct heir; if some descendant of the 
direct heir were to advance his claims, there might be 
some chance of your successfully contesting them. 
Against Henry Morton himself, success would be out of 
the question. He is not yet an old man, and there must 
be many persons living who are able to identify him. 

“ However, I will say nothing more at present. AsI 
have said, we must talk the matter over—though I may 
say, that if, after further inquiry, we feel perfectly satis- 
fied that he is the real Simon Pure, it would be, in my 
opinion, most advisable for you not to await the putting 
forward of his claims, but immediately, and—as it will 
then appear—gencrously, to come forward yourself, and 
inform him that you have heard of the return of the direct 
heir to the Morton Hall estates, whom you have supposed 
to be many years dead; that you acknowledge his claim, 
and are ready to resign the property into his hands. 
Thus you will disarm him of any wish to act revenge- 
fully, which a legal contest on your part might incline 
him to do, and—especially as he is a very wealthy man— 
the matter may be arranged on terms advantageous to 
yourself. 

“Believe me, my dear sir, I would not even hint at 
such a course, if I saw the slightest prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue to a legal contest on your part. 

“There is not the shadow of a chance. 

“ Of course, if you decide to oppose, I will use every 
exertion to gain your cause; but the result would, I fear, 
be absolute ruin to yourself. However, I repeat, we must 
talk the matter over seriously together. 

“T expect to reach the Hall by Wednesday night. 

“ Until then, believe me, my dear Sir, 
: “Your faithful obedient servant, 
“ EDWARD FERRET. 

“ William Foley, Esq., Morton Hall, B——shire.” 





MUDDLERS. 


TuE verb to muddle has a twofold signification—mean- 
ing, in the first place, to render foul or dirty, as when 
a pool of water is muddled by being stirred to the bot- 
tom; and, in the second place, to throw into confusion 
and disorder, as when a man’s ideas are said to be 
muddled by drink, or his affairs are muddled for want 
of management and arrangement. To muddle is, more- 
over, sometimes used in the sense of to waste, as when 
money spent without return is said to be muddled away. 
With the first, or primary signification of the word, we 
shall not now concern ourselves, but will say a few words 
on the subject of muddling as a human characteristic, 
in the hope of suying something that shall be of use. 
Muddling in business—that is to say, in matters of 
trade, commerce, and speculation—is the first thing that 
demands attention, seeing that it is a thing that every 
man suffers from more or less. This it is which is the 
fruitful source of half the bankruptcies and private com- 
poundings, which, while they disgrace our commercial 
character, inflict endless loss on the community. Were 
there no muddlers, there would not be half the difficulty 
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in carrying on business that there is, and the black 
column of the Gazette would not exhibit half that fright- 
ful list which is now the daily bugbear of capitalists and 
creditors. The muddler in business is a man generally 
eager to do great things, without having any definite 
ideas to work out, and who, therefore, cannot exactly 
make up his mind, or keep it made up, on any one thing 
for long together. He is apt to begin one thing and 
then another, and then a third, and, by complicating all 
three, thus muddles away his time and, it may be, his 
capital too. He is the last man among your acquaint- 
ance upon whom you can rely to keep an appointment 
punctually. When he makes it, he intends to keep it; 
but his memory, like other things belonging to him, is 
apt to get into a muddle, so that he will make one en- 
gagement on the back of another, and, by rendering 
himself due in some half-dozen places at once, will put 
it out of his power to present himself at any at the 
proper time; and if he does arrive at all, he is sure to 
arrive just too late, when the business, whatever it may 
chance to be, has been transacted without his participa- 
tion. Some men, who know what punctuality involves, 
pride themselves on the exactitude with which they keep 
appointments; and there are men in London who can 
say with truth, after having carried on their business 
for twenty, thirty, forty years, that they never broke an 
appointment in their lives. The muddler has no con- 
scious pride of that sort. He thinks half an hour is of 
no consequence, and that one time will do just as well 
as another; and so it will—for muddling, but not for 
business. 

If you look into the muddler’s private affairs—and 
unfortunately they have to be looked into pretty fre- 
quently—you will be sure to make the discovery that 
his accounts are in a muddle; and, if you want to get 
them into an intelligible shape, it is not to him that you 
must look for assistance, but to the experienced pro- 
fessional accountant who, versed from his youth up in 
all the acts and complexities of blundering, can alone 
unravel the tangled threads, and spread out the naked 
facts on the balance-sheet. Then it will most probably 
come to light that the muddler has been for a long time 
past losing capital, when he thought he was making a 
profit; and, while neglecting sources of gain which 
should have been patent to him, has been pushing his 
trade in a direction where nothing but loss could be 
reasonably looked for. One of the most edifying sights 
in the world to a business man, especially if he be a 
young man, is the interior of the working establishment 
of a genuine muddler. If it is an industrial workshop 
it bears the aspect of chaos. All is litter, rubbish, and 
confusion. Valuable material is mingled with waste 
and refuse, and new material has continually to be 
bought, because the old, from want of order and arrange- 
ment, cannot be got at, and is therefore virtually lost. 
If it is a warehouse it is not much better. There is no 
system in the arrangement of stock. New consign- 
ments get stowed away out of sight, where they are for- 
gotten, it may be, for months, to be unearthed after 
they have deteriorated and lost half their value through 
neglect. Goods are sent out without being duly entered 
and debited to buyers, and so are never paid for; and 
goods received get thrust aside in corners, instead of 
being forwarded to their destination. If it is a shop, 
the same characteristics prevail—confusion everywhere, 
waste everywhere, and repeated loss of custom, because 
the things which customers want are not to be come at 
at the very time they are wanted. When the muddler 
takes to trade speculations, it is seldom that he fixes on 
one thing alone, and sticks to that; he is more likely to 
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begin a thing and forget it when it is half done, in his 
eagerness to set about another thing which fascinates 
him. A curious instance of this kind of muddling recurs 
to our memory. Some few years ago a bustling young 
publisher, ever in a flurry, conceived the idea of a new 
almanack, on a plan not hitherto tried. We may call it 
the P. Q. Almanack. Full of his scheme, he rushed to 
the study of a literary friend, and, imparting his plan, 
commissioned him to set about it, putting him at the 
same time in communication with his printer, and urging 
both to get on with the work, as the season was getting 
late. The work went on rapidly, and the whole was 
completed in good time. A large impression was struck 
off, and the huge bales of printed paper—no other orders 
having been given—were delivered at the publisher’s, 
where they were sent down the lift into the underground 
store. But the enthusiastic publisher had forgotten all 
about his wonderful P. Q. Almanack, and there the 
whole impression remained until the end of January in 
the new year; and, in all probability, they would not 
have been thought of then but for the untimely presenta- 
tion of the printer’s bill. It was too late to publish 
now: any man would be laughed at who should bring 
out an Almanack in February, and no other resource 
remained than to pay the litterateur, the paper-maker, 
and the printer—and to sell their joint production to the 
mill-owner for waste. That this enterprising trader 
should fail for an enormous sum after a few years’ ex- 
perience, and not pay even a microscopic dividend, is 
perhaps not to be wondered at. 

When the professional man or the student is a 
muddler he has to pay the penalty in his own person; 
the business man may and does, by his muddling, 
annoy and injure those who do business with him; but 
the studious man can damage only himself. Books and 
papers have an extraordinary knack of getting muddled 
before one is aware, and if they are not watched with a 
wary eye they will get into a chaotic condition almost of 
themselves. The appearance of litter and confusion, 
however, is not always a proof of muddle—what looks 
all disorder to the casual visitor may be the perfection 
of arrangement as regards the work going on—and no 
man is to be stigmatised as a muddler because you find 
him up to the chin in loose sheets, unfolded letters and 
documents, and books lying open one upon another. 
The real muddler of the study is he whe does not know 
where to look for his materials when he wants them; 
who has more trouble to find his books of reference than 
his references are worth; whose notes have gone 
fluttering into the waste-basket, or have got twisted up 
into pipelights—in short, he is the man who has no 
instincts of order, with whom nothing belonging to him 
will arrange itself. How such students manage to keep 
their ideas and intellectual faculties clear of the general 
muddle in which they live and move is a mystery. 

The domestic muddle, after all, is perhaps “the 
greatest plague in life.” A house and home that is 
thoroughly muddled—that is, not under the influential 
control of some presiding spirit of purity and order—is 
no house at all, in the sense of home. Order, which 
“is heaven’s first law,” is home’s first law also, and one 
might as well expect to feel at home in Billingsgate 
Market as in a dwelling whence order is banished. 
Where the mistress of a household is a muddler, woe to 
that household. There, you may be sure, the golden 
maxim “ A place for everything and everything in its 
place” is altogether ignored. Instead of that, there is 
no place for anything, and whatsoever thing happens to 
be wanted at any time will have to be looked for in the 
last place where it was used, if anybody can remember 
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where that was. The restilt is not only loss of time 
but loss of temper, loss of comfort, loss of rest and ease, 
and loss of money too; and, worse than all, isthe moral 
deterioration’ of the atmosphere, and the setting up 
of a chronic condition of irritation and annoyance 
in place of the genial kindness, forbearance and mutual 
self-abhegation which, wherever they prevail, make a 
man’s home a blessing prized far above all that lies 
beyond it. It is to be feared that the simplicity 
of our homes has suffered not a little of late years 
from the march of a rather doubtful civilisation and 
quasi-refinement which have made prodigious changes 
within the four walls of our dwellings. Muddle of a 
certain kind is much more common within doors than 
it used to be in days gone by. The fashion which 
drapes our limbs according to its own unreasoning and 
despotic will has for years past been busy in draping 
our apartments and furniture. ‘Time was when chairs 
and sofas were for sitting and reclining on, and tables 
and sideboards stood ready for the reception of anything 
you wanted to place on them; now we have changed all 
that. Our seats, in the present day, are not so much 
for sitting on as they are to look at—they are swaddled 
in masterpieces of Berlin wool-work, of crochetting, of 
tatting, of netting, or of some other needlework or knit- 
ting mystery; but they are not allowed to be comfort- 
able quarters for the weary body. If you sit down in 
an easy chair you are clutched in the poll by the fibrous 
fangs of an anti-maccassar; you can’t get on tothe sofa 
without disturbing some of the embroidered pillows that 
cover itfromendto end. If you drop on to an ottoman 
you run thé risk of damaging Miss Clementina’s last 
grand chef-d’cuvre. Then, as for using a table in any 
practical way—say for folding a newspaper damp from 
the press, or for spreading out a map you wish to con- 
sult—you might almost as well think of swallowing it ; 
for the tables are all covered with what the French call 
pieces de luze, that is, with a crowd of knick-knacks under 
glass shades, wax-flowers, statuettes, small sham bronzes, 
illustrated books in gaudy covers, and without end as to 
variety ; ink-stands with no ink in them, and tiny vases 
each with its little flower, artificial, or half faded. There 
isno household polishing of furniture now-a-days; but, 
French polished once for all, it has to be loaded with 
treasures of a doubtful kind, or it has to be draped 
in crochet-work, or netting, or some new-fangled in- 
dustry or other, the only use of which is to prevent as 
far as possible one’s costliest articles of furniture from 
being of any practical use at all. The height of fashion 
as to drawing-rooms and boudoirs would seem just now 
to consist in rendering them as much like the shops of 
the dealers in bric-a-brac and all kinds of fancy goods 
asmay be. The thing is considered done to perfection 
—as we have seen it done again and again—when a 
large, richly-carpeted room is so crammed with elegant 
furniture that it is impossible to move about in it, and 
every piece of furniture is so loaded with brilliant-look- 
ing objects of one kind and another, that it could not be 
used even were there space to use it. Strangers and 
Visitors are expected to admire these elaborate displays, 
and to ignore the fact, of which all are secretly aware, 
that this heterogeneous mass of valuables is but a con- 
gregation of dust-traps, necessitating a grand and fright- 
ful muddle when dusting-day comes round. We shall 
spare the reader the pulverous details of the dusting 
process; and we shall spare him also a descent into the 
regions below, where a sight of the muddler’s kitchen 
Is enough at average times to banish one’s appetite for 
an indefinite period. 

Some people’ who are orderly enough in their hones 
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are invariably thrown into a ‘muddle on undertaking a 
journey. They can never maké’ up theit minds what 
they will take with them, and what they will leave be- 
hind, or whether, indeed, they will leave anything behind. 
The worst subjects of this class are the elderly dames 
who have lived much alone; one sometimes sees them 
in their nervous distrust travelling about with all their 
worldly possessions—say fourteen or fifteen small pack- 
ages and bags, together with a huge barge of a port- 
manteau, a poodle-dog which is too fat to walk, and has 
to be carried like an infant, and a squalling green parrot 
in acage. When such a forlorn traveller has to change 
trains at the Mugby Junction, and is left late at night 
high and dry amidst her surroundings on the dreary 
platform, then it is that the travelling muddle is at its 
cliniax. It is edifying to compare such a picture with 
Sir Charles Napier setting off for India to belabour the 
Sikhs, and carrying an outfit of half-a-dozen shirts, 
socks ditto, a pocket boot-jack, and a set of shaving 
tackle. 

Such are some of the every-day phases of muddling 
which we are sure to meet with now and then in our 
experience of life. Looking to the stream of hindrances 
that muddlers throw in their own way, and the confusion 
in which they live and move, it is really wonderful what 
an amount of business some of them will manage to get 
through. The reason must be, that, though deficient in 
order and system, they have other qualities, which, in 
the long-run, compensate the want of order and system, 
and enable them to triumph in spite of such want. They 
can never be so efficient as the men to whom order and 
system have become a kind of instinct, in consequence 
of their having trained and disciplined their minds in 
subjection to the great first law. The connection 
between clear thinking and orderly action is too ob- 
vious to need pointing out. Muddle is the outcome 
of the want of mental discipline. If you note the un- 
logical sequence of ideas among the unlettered lower 
classes when you attempt to reason with them, you will 
see that whatever their habits and routine of life, their 
minds are for the most part muddled. It may be that 
they do not get into muddles in the ordinary conduct of 
their affairs, because these require no great sagacity, and 
habit has rendered them matters of rote rather than of 
thought; but give such people anything to do that 
demands a preconcerted plan, and they get muddled 
directly. The most fatal results of muddling take place 
when they who sl.ould control and administer, become 
themselves bewildered and confused. The administra- 
tive faculty cannot coexist with a habit of muddling and 
mixing things together. A clever administration does 
not aim at doing what Julius Cesar is said to have 
done, that is, to employ himself in four different ways 
at once; he finds that it answers better to do one thing 
a time; and, best of all, to do the right thing at the 
right time. 





TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 


Il, MADRID. 


Tuz journey from Paris to Madrid, by mail train, takes 
thirty-six hours. If you register your luggage, and 
take a bottle of Bordeaux wine and a cold fowl in your 
bag, you may eat and sleep all the way to Madrid, with- 
out breaking the journey. I stopped at four or five 
places, but that was a matter of taste. I had no night 
travelling, and consequently saw the country to the best, 
or rather to the worst advantage; for, in regard to 
scenery, I was greatly disappointed. The line of rail 
through the Pyrenees, by the pass of Bidassoa, involves 
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no great work of engineering compared to that from 
Vienna to Trieste, or that still more wonderful and in- 
teresting journey through the Apennines, from Bologna 
to Florence. Perhaps in early autumn, through some 

~ of the central passes of the great range, there may be 
picturesque beauty and grandeur, but on these western 
spurs from Irun to Ernani and San Sebastian, it is a 
rugged, barren, dreary prospect; no green bush or tree 
to relieve the eye or break the monotony, bu’ as we 
burrow from ridge to ridge, it is the same collection of 
ugly boulders and serrated peaks, as if the ashes of a 
primeval world had been heaped into mountains, and 
the storms of time had washed them into sandy ruts 
and jagged angles. After you have left the great range 
behind, the barren undulations continue till you approach 
the hills round Madrid, when they become more rugged 
and fantastic. 

But to return to the Escorial. After a short night’s 
rest, I got up at 7 a.m. I had engaged a man for that 
‘hour to take my luggage down to the station, but found 
there was no one stirring, and no appearance of the 
porter. The train left at 8 a.m., and we had three- 
quarters of a mile to go, and I began to get a little 
anxious. At length the door was opened, and I believe 
I might have gone away without paying my bill; and 
it was not till the man had shouldered my portmanteau 
that I said that I wished “ pagar mia cuenta.’ You 
see it is not so difficult after all to make a foreigner 
understand when money is in question. The landlord 
appeared; there was no occasion for an account; the 
amount was only 36 reals; I gave him a 10-franc piece, 
and we parted very good friends.* 

I arrived in Madrid the day on which Marshal 
O’Donnel was interred with great military pomp. The 
evening on which I watched the setting sun over the 
Bay of Biscay, that general was closing his troubled 
career on the next floor to me. He was only fifty- 
eight, and forty years of this time must have been 
spent in constant excitement and never-ceasing intrigue 
and ambition—sometimes going with the party of pro- 
gross, and again becoming sycophant of the court, but 
withall, perhaps, about the best man among them; for 
“‘Cxsar and Pompey are very much alike.” De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum seems the maxim just now, and all 
parties joined in doing honour to his remains. It was 
« grand military display—the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral on a small scale. The same evening there was 





* I may state here that the Spanish coins are very easily understood. 
Tho copper coins in use are tho quartos. 
1 quartos=abottt 3d. 
8 quartos=1 real=2}d, 


Siivzer Corns. 
8} quartos=1 real. 
4 reals=1 peseta, or franc. 
8 reals=2 peseta, or ls. 8d. 
10 reals=half duro, er 2s, 1d. 
20 reals=1 duro or dollar, or 4s. 2d. 
A five-franc piece goes for 19 reals, 


Gop Corns. 
1 duro=20 reals, or 4s. 2d. _ 
2 duros=40 reals, or 8s. 4d. 
1 doublon=80 reals, or 16s. 8d. 
5 duros=100 reals, or 1 Isabelino. 

The intrinsic value of the Isabelino is not a sixpence beyond our 
sovereign; but the exchange being now against England, instead of 
getting 98 reals for a pound, we only get 96; sothatif 96 reals=£1, 1 real 
will be exactly 24d. Bank-notes are a legal tender, but gold is preferred, 
and should be taken in exchange for circular notes. To make the matter 
quite clear, if you wish to cash a £10 circular note at Madrid, and the 
exchange is nearly par, or say 98 reals, you get 980 reals for your note, say 
in 40, 80, and 100 reals of gold, or of silver 4, 8, 10, and 20 real pieces. 
And let me caution the traveller not t» take in his small transactions an 
6 real, or 2 peseta piece, for a half-duro or 10 reals; the latter are known 
by having the “ two pillars’’ on them, 
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a bull-fight in the Plaza de Toros; but more of this 
hereafter. 

There are boarding-houses in Madrid, where one 
may procure board and attendance for 30 reals; and if 
one had a knowledge of the language, this arrangement 
might give him a chance of becoming better acquainted 
with the place and people than at a hotel among 
English and Americans; but on a rapid journey, the 
mere stranger has no alternative but to go to a first- 
class hotel. I may mention here that the Spanish maitre 
hotel still retains his reputation for exaction where 
he can, and I found, when rather late, the absolute neces- 
sity of making arrangements and terms before entering 
my apartments. It is not usual, nor very pleasant, for 
an English gentleman to stand with his carpet-bag in 
hand, and drive a bargain with the landlord. At the 
Hoétel de Paris I was shown into a room on the third 
floor, and when I got my account, after eight days, I 
found they had charged me 60 reals a day. I thought 
this a mistake, and remonstrated, but was assured it 
was the regular charge. I made the acquaintance of a 
Spaniard who occupied the next room to me, and on 
comparing notes afterwards, on a railway journey, I 
found he was charged 40 reals for the same room that I 
had paid 60 for. I confess this was rather humiliating 
to an old traveller ; but I found it was a common prac- 
tice to take it for granted that an Englishman should pay 
double the amount ofa Spaniard. There are three or four 
large hotels in and near the Puerto del Sol, which claim 
to be on the English and French principle, and eer- 
tainly they are a great improvement on the old Spanish 
fondas, as I came to know afterwards. At the same 
time, there are second-class hotels in this neighbourhood, 
such as the Hotel de France, of almost equal comfort, 
and quite equal cuisine, at 50 to 35 reals, or about 7s. 6d. 
a day, includimg all charges. The great complaint, 
however, about them all is the indifference with which 
they treat their customers when they have secured 
them. I had few wants, and was out all day, so that 
Thad not much to complain of, but the English and 
American families complained most grievously of the 
absence of all ordinary attention. 

For a city of less than 300,000 inhabitants it is 
marvellous the number of people you see idling about 
the streets of Madrid. I happened to have my room on 
the third floor of the Hétel de Paris, overlooking the 
Puerto del Sol—the centre of the city, and great ren- 
dezvous of all the idle quidnuncs, “ waiting to see 
what may turn up.” Friday was the fiesta of St. 
Eugénie, whoever she may have been. The shops were 
all shut. We went with orders to see the Queen’s 
stables and the Armeria (the Royal Armoury); they could 
not be opened, it was a fiesta. It was the same every- 
where. All Madrid seemed turned out in the street. 
There were neither religious exercises nor profane amuse- 
ments going on: It was simply a day to idle about the 
streets, to talk, smoke the paper cigarettes, and drink 
sugar and water. I learned that they had nearly a hun- 
dred of these fiestas, or saints’ days. Once, in a fit of 
reform, the Government petitioned the Pope to make 
some reduction, and his Holiness compromised the 
matter by reducing them to forty or fifty, on condition 
that they would shut their shops on Sunday, and thereby 
“assume a virtue, if they had it not ”—an engagement 
which they seem to have kept. 

There is very little difference now in any of the capitals 
of Europe with regard to dress. The old Spaniard has 
still the mantle thrown over his shoulder; but tweed 
great-coats and comforters are more common. ‘The 
ladies are dressed in the last Parisian style, except that 
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many of them, instead of bonnets, nave a black veil thrown 
gracefully over the head. With the appearance of Mad- 
rid I was agreeably surprised. It is a small Paris, with 
a dash of the Oriental; the green jilmills, moved up and 
down with a connecting bar, the small balcony before 
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near to the Escorial, and the upper part of brick, stuc- 
coed. The streets are broad and clean, and not badly 
paved. The Puerto del Sol, the centre of the city, is 
about the size of Trafalgar Square, in London, and from 
it radiate nine streets. The town stands on a plateau 
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ROYAL PALACE, MADRID, 


cach window, and the matted floors, reminded mea little 
of old times in India. 

There is little interest attached to Madrid, simply 
because it is a modern city, partaking more of French 
than Spanish character. It was raised by Philip 1 from 
a small town of 10,000 inhabitants to the dignity of the 
capital of Spain, under whose auspices it rose to nearly 
200,000 inhabitants. The site was chosen as being near 
the centre of Spain ; but experience has shown that he 
could not have chosen a worse situation as regards cli- 
mate, production, and trade. The River Manzanares for 
many months of the year is almost a dry bed; the 
Guadarama, a snow range of mountains a short distance 
to the N.W., send their chilling, killing breezes over the 
plateau on which the city stands. It is, therefore, ex- 
posed to great heat and cold, or, according to the Spanish 
adage, “three months of winter, and nine months del 
inferno.” Strangers are cautioned “ to be careful against 
night air and sudden changes from sun to shade;” and, 
perhaps, “ prevention is better than cure,” though some 
of the natives seem to carry their caution to a prepos- 
terous extent, mufiling themselves up to the nose in 
their spacious Roman togas, and just leaving room for 
the cigarette. 

The city, as I have said, being of comparatively recent 
date, possesses no remains of either Roman or Moorish 
architecture. The houses are mostly of five to six 
storeys; the lower storey of the fine light granite got 





of eight miles circumference, about 200 feet above the 
plain, and 2,600 feet above the sea. The Royal Palace 
stands on the western face, and the Retiro, or public 
gardens, to the east, and between these the Callé de 
Mayor and Callé de Alcala form the connecting link— 
the latter, leading into the Prado, is one of the finest 
streets in Europe. It expands, as it goes eastward, into 
a broad boulevard, with double rows of lime and acacia 
trees. The Prado is the Rotten Row of Madrid, a mile 
and a half long, with four broad avenues, skirted with 
rows of rather stunted trees. Near the Prado are 
situated some of the most interesting objects to be 
visited. 

First in interest and importance is the Museo, or 
gallery of paintings. This is the only place that is thrown 
open to the stranger daily, and it is a never-failing 
source of interest and information, and in many respects 
is second to no gallery in Europe. To give you an idea 
of its value and importance, I may mention that there 
are 2,000 pictures, of which seventy are by Velasquez, 
fifty by Murillo, fifty-four by Ribera, a painter not 
so well known to us, and the remainder by some 
twenty other national artists of note. They have also 
many fine works of Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Guido, 
P. Veronese, Rubens, Vandyke, etc. But if you wish 
to become acquainted with Spanish art, I would recom- 
mend you to read “The Artists of Spain,” by William 
Stirling, now Sir W. Stirling Maxwell. 
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On the same side is the Artillery Museum, for which 
I got a private order. It is admirably arranged, and 
contains many specimens of arms, from the earliest to 
the present day ; a great variety of models of cities and 
fortifications, and of every kind of military equipage. 
One would fancy they were the most military nation in 
the world, so perfect are all their arrangements. A 
little farther on is the Botanical and Zoological Garden, 
containing little to be seen; and beyond, the convent 
and church of Atocha. Here, at five p.m. every Satur- 
day, the Queen comes to pay her devotions. The family 
and attendants drove up in four state carriages, drawn 
by three pairs of mules each. I had no idea that these 
animals could be trained and dressed up to look so 
smart and sprightly. I had a good view of her Majesty 
and the family, who were in a side gallery overlooking 
the high altar. She is very stout, and rather plain, but 
with a pleasant face. Queen Isabel was on her way to 
this chapel when she was attacked and stabbed by an 
assassin ; and the dress and jewels which she wore on that 
occasion were presented to the Virgin of this church, 
with many other valuable offerings. There are no 
churches in Madrid of much beauty or interest. 

The Palace, which overlooks the river on the western 
promontory, isa noble building, the basement story of 
fine granite, and the upper part of white stone, which at a 
little distance has the appearanceof marble. This build- 
ing is little more than a hundred years old; part of the 
original design is still unfinished, and, like everything 
Spanish, it looks best at a distance. The courtyards, or 
patios, within the quadrangles, and the passages round 
the building, are in a state of great neglect and dilapi- 
dation; but, viewed at a little distance, the fine classic 
eutline, lighted up in the rays of a bright sun, has 
an imposing appearance. Iam told that the interior 
is ornamented with a profasion of white and coloured 
marbles, and no end of gilt capitals and cornices, but 
with scarcely any real works 6f art, as these have been 
removed to the Museum. ‘The palace is not open to the 
public. Beyond the palace, and over the bed of the 
Manzanares, is a scene of barren desolation, and it is a 
relief when the eye is brought up with the snowy peaks 
of the Guadarama. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated while we were in 
Madrid, and we had an opportunity of seeing all the pub- 
lic officers and grandees arrayed in their court dresses, 
fine equipages, and no end of tinsel and show. There 
seemed as much gold lace about their uniforms as would 
have paid the interest of their national debt. 

The system of lotteries is carried on here as extensively 
as at Rome. It is known to the reader that the profits 
of the Government lottery is one of the sources of the 
Pope’s revenue, and perhaps it may be from this holy 
sanction that the institution has taken such a strong 
hold on all intensely Roman Catholic countries, such as 
old Naples, during the Bourbons, the cities of the 
Church States, and in Spain. There are numerous 
places open for the sale of tickets in every street, and 
they are thrust in your face at every corner; and this 
corrupting and demoralising system of gambling becomes 
2 passion in every Spaniard, from the beggar to the prince. 

There are af each of the principal hotels a num- 
ber of ciceroni, ready to attend the stranger over 
the city at a charge of 5s. to 6s.a day; but these men 
seem to have little influence in gaining admission to 
public places, and I found I got on much better without 
them. Nothing will rouse the Spanish official out of his 
laissez aller and perfect indifference to the curiosity of 
the stranger, where he has nothing to gain by the 
effort. 
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The shops in the main street of Madrid are filled with 
goods from north of the Pyrenees, and at prices 20 per 
cent. above London and Paris. Even the cigar boxes are 
marked “ Londres, two reals.” We expected something 
better for 5d. than a London cigar. It is a strange 
inconsistency that a country which still possesses Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, and has made tobacco a 
monopoly and a chief source of revenue, should be en- 
tirely without a Manilla cigar, and should charge four 
reals, i.e., a franc, for an ordinary Havannah. [I raise 
this question of smoke, merely to show how the wind 
blows. It is the case with everything else. Their blind 
monopoly and restrictive tariffs close every avenue to 
healthy trade; and unless you are content to go in rags, 
or brush up the old manile, and live on garlic and brown 
bread, you must pay for “the protection of trade and 
the necessities of the State.” 

I have said that you pay a stated sum for board, 
attendance, and table wine. It may be from 8s. to 16s. 
a-day, according to apartments. You are not expected 
to add to the expenses of your dinner by ordering a pint 
of sherry at 4s., and I am sure we are all the better for 
it. There are, however, some exceptions to this rule. 
Formerly the English were blamed by the natives, and 
perhaps with some justice, for raising the prices of hoiel 
bills, labour, conveyances, and everything else where 
they were known to travel. That charge can be brought 
against us no longer. We have been entirely eclipsed, 
and almost left out in the cold, by our wealthy American 
cousins. They travel with their couriers, get the best 
rooms, and without any exception are the almost exclu- 
sive patrons of champagne and the best French wines. 
They go in for the best, and to see the best, of every- 
thing, and perhaps they are right; but it has to us 
Britishers sometimes the appearance of ostentation. 
This does not apply to many of the “ good old familics,” 
than whom no more kind, genial, and agreeable com- 
panions can be found in the world. 

Three or four days may suffice to see the lions of 
Madrid. The chief are the Royal Museum and the 
Artillery Museum. The Armoury they profess to open 
to strangers one day in the week; but if the day 
be wet or damp, or a fiesta, there is no admission. 
After some little trouble we got an order, and were 
admitted; and it is certainly worth some little delay 
and trouble. The arms and armour, Roman, Gothic, 
Moorish, and Medizval, are all of historical interest. 
Ranged along the wall are equestrian figures of knights 
in rich German and Italian armour, and suspended over 
their heads are the flags taken in battle during their 
long wars—in fact, forming a history of the chivalry of 
Spain, such as it has been, and which will not bear 
much reflection. Passing from this, we visited the royal 
stables and coach-houses, with which we were somewhat 
disappointed. The best horses are those imported from 
England and France. The Queen’s mules are the finest 
in Spain, and will do double the labour of horses, 

In coming up from the palace to the great square 
Palaza Mayor, I noticed houses completely riddled with 
large and small shot, and many of the windows still 
broken and the glass shattered, from the attacks of the 
insurgents in June, 1866. Nothing could be more dis- 
graceful to a nation than the heartless sacrifice of human 
life on that occasion. It was no question of national 
liberty, but simply who should be at the head of the 
army; and after all danger and disturbance were over 
—after a mock trial—some fifty or sixty deluded beings 
were shot in cold blood. But what were sixty lives to 
the intrigues and ambition of the Narvaezes, Prims, and 
O’Donnells ? 
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The soldiers of the line'‘make a poor appearance : they 
range from five fect four inches to five feet six inches. 
They are. pressed into the service by a forced conscrip- 
tion, and are consequently the poorest specimens of 
Spanish humanity— very inferior even to our militia 
during the Crimean war, who seemed to be the rakings 
of our prisons and workhouses. It is not on these, how- 
ever, that the Government depend: they have in the 
army a sort of imperium in imperio, a corps of horse and 
foot of 20,000 picked men from the most intelligent, safe, 
and most unscrupulous soldiers, that may be depended 
on, and take their orders from the men of power—who- 
ever they be—and ask no questions. They are hated by 
the people, and this feeling is reciprocated, for the 
“guard civic” hold the posse comitatus in utter con- 
tempt. We were treated every morning with a military 
parade of a regiment of foot with their band of forty 
men, a squadron of lancers or guards, and a brigade of four 
guns, marching through the Puerto del Sol to relieve the 
guard at the Royal Palace. I remarked to a Spaniard 
that many of the boy officers, with peg-top trowsers and 
waists like wasps, had two or three medals—where or 
how could they have gained them so early? His reply 
was that these were gained for passing examinations, or 
in civil broils that no gentleman would feel honoured 
by. These were his words, and we will pass them for 
what they are worth ; it is sufficient to mention the fact 
as stated to me. 

In the Calle Alcala there is a Royal Academy called 
San Fernando. There are about 300 pictures here, but 
only three or four of any note, by Murillo—that of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary curing the sore heads of the 
pauper children, called El Tinoso, or The Scabby; two 
of “The Roman Senator and his Wife,” etc. On the 
upper floor is a small cabinet of natural history, with 
the skeleton of a megatherium, found in Buenos Ayres. 
Ido not know if Mr. Owen or Mr. Hawkins had this 
specimen before them when they modelled those in the 
garden of the Sydenham Palace, but this is the most per- 
fect fossil of that pre-Adamite animal that has ever been 
found. The body is fifteen feet, and the tail, with all the 
joints complete, is about eight feet long. 

I had hoped to witness the proceedings of the Par- 
liament, as the Senado and Congress should have been 
opened in November, but when I made inquiry, I was 
told that no one knew when they might open, and few 
— as they were by no means “popular assem- 

lies,” 

I soon got tired of visiting these places ; there is such 
% constant desire here to get out in the open air to 
enjoy a delightful lounge in the gardens of the Retiro, 
4 stroll in the afternoon along the Prado. 





JUAN DE VALDES. 


Juay DE Vatpzs* was a Spanish nobleman who, with 
his twin brother Alphonso, formed part of the court 
of Charles vy. They resembled each other so won- 
derfully in appearance and character that Erasmus, 
Writing to the one, says the other must as a matter of 
course be included.in his epistle. They were devoted to 
study and literature; and early in life appear to have 
embraced Protestant doctrines, for which Juan was in 
great danger of being imprisoned by the Inquisition. 
His brother seems to have thrown over him a pro- 





* “The Life and Writings of Juan de Valdés, Spanish Reformer in the 
Sixteenth Century, by Benjamin Wiffen; with a Translation from the 
Ttalian of his Hundred and Ten Considerations,” By John T, Betts, 
london: Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piceadilly, 
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tecting arm, which he was able to do from the high 
position he occupied at court. Juan afterwards retired 
to Naples, where he exercised a deep and lasting influ- 
ence on the characters of many, some of whom were, like 
himself, of high and noble birth. They became in- 
quirers after truth, and he was their spiritual father. 
Among many remarkable for their Christian character 
were Peter Martyr, Giulia Gonzaga, Bernardino Ochino 
di Sienna, Pietro Carnesecchi, secretary of Clement vu, 
who was afterwards burnt to death ; and Jacopo Bonfadio, 
who followed Valdés with poetical enthusiasm, and said 
of him after death—‘ Where shall we go, now Sefior 
Valdés is dead? ‘This has truly beon a great loss for 
us and the world; for he was one of the rare men of 
Europe, and those writings he has left most amply show 
it. He was, without doubt, in his actions, his speech, 
and in all his conduct, a perfect man. With a particle 
of his soul he governed his frail and spare body; with 
the larger part and with his pure understanding, as 
though almost out of the body, he was always raised in 
the contemplation of truth and divine things.” The 
remainder is very lively and descriptive. 

J. de Valdés’ “ Hundred and Ten Considerations ” 
(styled “ Divine” by some) were written in connection 
with the conversations he had with those friends, and so 
highly were they then esteemed that they were trans- 
lated into Italian, Dutch, German, French, and English 
—the latter under the sanction of George Herbert, who 
says of them—‘“ There are three eminent things ob- 
servable therein. J’irst, that God in the midst of Popery 
should open the eyes of one to understand and express 
so clearly and excellently the intent of the gospel in the 
acceptation of Christ’s righteousness (as he showeth 
through all his Considerations), a thing greatly buried 
and darkened by the adversaries and their great stum- 
bling-block. Secondly, the great honour and reverence 
which he everywhere bears to our dear Lord and 
Master; concluding every Consideration with his holy 
name, and setting his merit forth so piously, for which 
I do so love him that, were there nothing else, I would 
print it, that with it the honour of my Lord might be 
published. Thirdly, the many pious rules of ordering 
our life, about mortification and observation of God’s 
kingdom within us, and the working thereof, of which 
he was a very diligent observer. These things are very 
eminent in the author, and overweigh the defects, as I 
conceive, towards the publishing thereof.” — George 
Herbert, Bemerton, Sept. 27 (1637). 

These “ Considerations” were treasured up and read 
along with their Bibles by the Christian martyrs of 
Spain, in secret places, until the Inquisition rooted out 
all “heresies” by its prisons and the stake. We give 
two specimens of the work. 

The twentieth Consideration is thus headed :—* That 
men should regulate the mind, when disordered, conva- 
lescent, and in health, as they are wont to treat the body 
under similar circumstances.” 


I conceive that they who belong to the Kingdom of God 
should regulate the mind, when disordered, convalescent, and 
in health, as discreet men regulate the body, when disordered, 
convalescent, and in health. I mean to say that, as the dis- 
creet. man, in bodily sickness, seeks out wise and experienced 
physicians, who, by prescribing suitable medicines for him, and 
by subjecting him to a proper regimen, cure him; so he who 
finds himself mentally sick ought to seek out an experienced 
spiritual physician, or, indeed, several such, who may put him 
in the way of knowing Christ, in order that, being made a 
member of Christ, he may be cured of his mental ailment; of 
which, I take it, all those are cured who, being called of God, 
believe in Christ, while all others remain diseased. 

Again, I mean to say that, as the discreet man, when conva- 
lescent from bodily ailment, always lives most attentive and 
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observant of himself in all things, careful lest he should eat 
anything that might cause him to relapse, as also careful not 
to commit any other excess that might cause him to fall inte 
the same disorder; so he who is endowed with a tolerably 
sound mind will have, while only convalescent, to live very 
careful of himself in all things, and very self-observant, seeing 
well to it that every obstacle be removed out of his way, and 
not engaging in anything that might cause him to relapse, or 
to lose aught of the health that he has acquired, being equally 
attentive and vigilant, when in conversation and other worldly 
matters, not to take any part in them that may do him harm— 
just like a convalescent at a banquet or elsewhere, who fears 
lest he should err in anything whereby he may possibly injure 
his bodily health ; feigning to eat, but not eating, and so con- 
ducting himself that he neither damages his own health, nor 
offends those persons who have their eyes upon him. 

Moreover, I mean to say that, as he who, having been sick, 
and having been convalescent, although he may find himself in 
health, if he be discreet, does not permit himself to indulge in 
eating things prejudicial to the body, nor to injure himself by 
excessive exertion, although he may not live with that atten- 
tion, nor with so great care as he did when convalescent, fear- 
ing lest he should again be overtaken by that sickness of which 
he was cured ; so, likewise, he who finds himself cured from 
some mental infirmity, feeling himself much mortified and 
much quickened, ought not to live negligently, nor to deviate 
into practices and conversations relating to things of the ex- 
ternal world, fearing lest through mental depravity he should 
return again into the past disorder, considering that relapses 
in diseases of the mind are worse than relapses in diseases of 
the body. Though from this relapse God himself ever wre- 
serves those who have gained health by regeneration and re 
novation, wrought by the Holy Spirit in them who are incorpo: 
rated in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The seventieth Consideration is “ Of the Nature of 
those three Gifts of God, Faith, Hope, and Charity; and 
wherein their eminence amongst other gifts consists; also 
the pre-eminence of Charity.” 


Considering that the apostle places Faith, Hope, and Charity 
amongst the highest and most excellent of God’s gifts, I bave 
frequently occupied myself in examining in what this eminence 
consists, and not having been able rightly to understand of 
what they ‘consist, it appears to me that I have not been 
able to understand wherein consists their eminence over the 
rest. 

But beginning now, as it appears to me, to understand of 
what they consist, I begin likewise to perceive wherein their 
pre-eminence consists. 

I understand that Faith consists in this: that a man believes 
and holds for certain all that is contained in Holy Scripture, 
placing his trust in the Divine promises contained in them, as 
if they had been peculiarly and principally made to himself. 
As to those two parts of faith, Belief and Confidence, I under- 
stand that the human mind is in some measure capable of the 
one; I mean tosay, that man is self-sufficient to bring himself 
to believe, or to persuade himself that he believes; but I 
understand him to be incapable of the other. I mean to say, 
that he is not self-sufficient to bring himself to confide, nor to 
persuade himself that he does confide. Sothat he who believes 
and does not confide, shows that his belief is due to mental 
industry and human ability, and not to Divine inspiration; and 
he that in believing confides, shows that his belief is due to in- 
spiration and revelation. Whence I understand that confidence 
is a good sign in a man whereby to get assured that his belief 
is due to inspiration and revelation. 

I understand that Hope consists in the patience and en- 
durance with which the man that believes and confides awaits 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, without impiously engaging 
himself in the service of Satan, or vainly in that of the world, 
or viciously in that of his own fleshly lusts. Like an officer 
who, having been promised by the emperor that on his arrival 
in Italy he would give him a commission, although the emperor 
delays, and he is solicited by many princes, who would avail 
themselves of his services, he declines to accept any terms, 
awaiting the emperor’s arrival, fearing lest, if he should come 
and find him in the service of another, he would be unwilling to 
employ him. This hope presupposes faith, I mean to say, 
that to wait involves necessarily faith upon the part of him 
who hopes, by which he credits what has been said to him, and 
places trust in what has been promised him, for otherwise he 
could not keep up his expectation. And that hope properly 
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read in the Gospel, like that of the ten virgins who wait for the 
bridegroom, and that of the servants who await their Lord’s 
return (Matt. xxv). 

I understand that Charity consists in love and affection, 
which the man who believes, confides, and hopes bears to God 
and Christ, and similarly to the things of God and Christ, 
being peculiarly attracted and enamoured by faith, confidence, 
and hope; so that, because the man who has these three gifts 
of God is united to God in believing, hoping, and loving, it 
is with great reason that these three gifts rank above all others 
as the highest and most excellent. 

Having understood in what these three gifts of God con- 
sist, and what constitutes their pre-eminence, and desiring to 
understand for what cause the same apostle places Charity 
above Faith and Hope as being most eminent (1 Cor. xiii.), I 
think and hold it for certain that the pre-eminence consists in 
this: that he who believes and confides will never be firm 
in faith, unless he find pleasure and relish in believing and con- 
fiding ; nor will he who hopes be firm in hope, unless he find 
pleasure and relish in hoping. 

Charity, then, being that which gives the taste and relish 
with which Faith and Hope are sustained, it plainly follows 
that Charity is more eminent than Faith and Hope, forasmuch 
as it maintains and sustains the others, whilst unaided it 
maintains and supports itself; and, inasmuch as Faith will 
fail when there will be nothing to believe nor to confide in, 
and Hope will fail when, Christ having come again and 
the resurrection of the just having been accomplished, there 
will remain nothing more to hope; but Charity will never 
fail, because it will always have objects to love, and will always 
have what it can enjoy; for in the life eternal we shall love 
God and Christ, and we shall find pleasure and relish in the 
contemplation of God and Christ; we who in this life have 
lived in Faith, Hope, and Charity, incorporated in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 
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lV. 
GRAVEYARDS, 


RevERENCE for the departed is a striking feature in the 
Japanese character. The most lovely spots are selected 
as burial-places, generally on hill-sides, and commanding 
magnificent views of the surrounding country. Only 
small plots of ground here and there can be made avail- 
able for the purposes of interment; and each plot is 
carefully terraced and levelled, and set apart for the 
graves of a single family, reminding us of the chapels 
and vaults in our own country churches, reserved as the 
last resting-places for the owners of one name. 

The graves occupy but little ground, being circular, 
and not more than about two feet in diameter. Above 
each the ancestral tablet is raised, and small figures are 
also frequently placed upon them. ‘Terrace above ter- 
race, far up the h:!/-sides, rise these little open-air chapels, 
connected one with the other by a few steps, each with 
its row of solemn grey granite figures and tablets. 

Every one is earefully tended ; the bamboos hold fresh 
flowers, gathered sometimes from the hill-sides, some 
times brought from home gardens. Day by day the 
relatives sweep and garnish these last resting-places of 
their beloved ones, burning the votive incense-paper, the 
sweet perfume from which hangs about these favoured 
spots, and is borne on the breeze. Rising ground is 
almost always selected for these beautiful cameteries, and 
the mountains surrounding a large town are covered 
with these mementoes of the dead. <A temple is gener 
ally attached to each. 

Wandering at sunset amongst these tombs, one sees 
so much evidence of repose, and tender, thoughtful 
care, that the mind becomes insensibly soothed and filled 
with a sentiment of tender regret for those who li 
around. From beneath rises the distant hum of a busy 
town, situated on the shores of a land-locked bay: 
On all sides lofty hills raise their rounded or pointed 
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summits, testifying to the internal igneous agencies, 
which are still so actively at work in producing geological 
changes in these beautiful regions. Below, one sees the 
carved and fantastic roof of the temple, whose priests 
are guardians of the tombs; and the frequent sound of 
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BEVERENCE AT THE TOMBS. 


silver-toned bells, and the chanting of monotonous 
prayers, which ascend from the building, indicate their 
presence, and the observance of the prescribed services. 
The tall pines and graceful bamboos wave overhead 
in the gentle evening breezes, which breathe softly over 
the surface of the bay, where are mirrorred the gor- 
geous crimson hues of the sunset sky and the outlines 
of the opposite hills, behind which the sun sinks slowly 
down. The smooth water is broken only by a gentle 
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ripple, and the tracks of the fishing and pleasure-boats 
that glide quietly over its surface. The delicious per- 
fume of orange and citron blossoms, mingled with the 
scent of the Rivei-wha, is wafted on the air, and to some 
extent compensates for the absence of the rich concert 
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(Fucsimile of a Japanese drawing.) 


of song with which the birds in our own country usher 
in the evening. One would have thought that amongst 
these quiet groves, hallowed to the dead, birds of all 
kinds would have abounded, choosing these spots as a 
special and safe retreat. There is, however, a singular 
absence of winged life in Japan, particularly of the finch 
tribe, that contributes so many sweet songsters to our 
English woods. 

The ideas of the Japanese as to the immortality of the 
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soul are vague, though the solicitude bestowed on the 
body’s resting-place can only be given under the im- 
pression that their loved ones are conscious of their 
care, 

HOMAGE AT THE TOMBS, 

When a death takes placea priest is sent for, who offers 
up prayers. Friends assemble, all the women dressed 
in white garments and hoods, white being the colour 
emblematic of mourning and death. 

The tablet, with the deceased person’s name carved 
upon it, in figures resembling Chinese characters, is pre- 
pared during the owner’s lifetime; after death the priest 
gives an additional name, which is also inscribed on the 
sisak or tablet. The funeral generally takes place an 
hour or two before sunset. The body is placed in a sitting 
posture, in a coffin shaped like a tub; a white wand and 
a pot of powdered charcoal with some lime are placed 
within, the antiseptic and deodorising properties of these 
substances having been made use of for a long time by the 
Japanese. The grave is made circular, and the inside 
is smoothly plastered with mortar made with a superior 
kind of lime; the coffin is deposited within, slabs of stone 
are placed across, and a temporary wooden structure is 
erected over it. Atthe end of fifty days, the prescribed 
season of mourning, this is removed, the ancestral tab- 
let raised to its place of honour, with the temporal and 
spiritual names of the deceased, the latter in gilt cha- 
racters, engraved upon it. 

Two pieces of bamboo, to hold flowers, and a tray for 
the incense-paper, are put in front, and relatives pay 
homage at the tombs by replenishing the flowers, and 
setting alight the slow-burning incense-paper. In the 
accompanying facsimile of a native drawing, a man, 
woman, and child are thus worshipping in front of a 
tablet. The man is on his knees, and holds in his hands 
a rosary, which is identical in its uses with that of the 
Romish church. The woman directs the child’s atten- 
tion to the holy name on the upraised tablet. Flowers 
have been gathered by affectionate hands, and placed in 
the stands prepared for them; water is kept in a 
bucket, from which the bamboos are replenished, that 
the flowers may retain their freshness as long as pos- 
sible. The floral treasures of Japan yield their tribute 
to the dead, scarcely a grave being without its sprays, 
flowers, or blossoming shrubs. 

In the month of August a festival is celebrated, called 
Bong, when the dead are supposed to revisit their homes. 
On the first night of the feast lanterns of every shapo 
and kind, ornamented with the greatest variety of coloured 
devices, silk tassels, etc., are suspended round the tombs, 
which, extending as they do in every direction up the 
hill sides, cause them to appear as if streams of light 
were gently flowing down. On the second evening the 
departed spirits are supposed to return to théir resting- 
places ; and, to convey them thither, small boats aro made 
of straw, and so constructed that lanterns can be placed 
within. These are conveyed to the seashore by the 
relatives, with much ceremony, and floated on the waters, 
which carry them whither they will, unless the frail 
bark chances, as is frequently the case, to be consumed 
by the light from the candle within—the consummation 
most wished for. 

Amongst the Sin-toos, the most widely spread of the 
Japanese creeds, the idea is prevalent that on the death 
of the body the spirit passes at once to a place of hap- 
piness or misery, according to the way in which the life 
has been spent—their standard of virtue being very 
similar to our own, but unhappily it is just as seldom 
attained. 

There is a curious custom which assists the bonzes in 
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extracting money from the pockets of the believers; 
namely, that of obtaining loans, for which they return 
bills of exchange payable in another world; and these 
bills are buried with the lender. Again, near one of the 
inland monasteries there is a lake, and a devotee will 
sometimes present himself to the priests, desirous of 
conveying messages from this world to the next, by 
plunging into its sacred waters. Papers with writing, 
from living friends to dead, are placed upon his person ; 
weights are attached to him; and in the sight of the 
monks, who assemble on the shores to perform various 
rites, he paddles himself in a small canoe to the centre 
of the lake, and plunges into the deep waters, never to 
rise again. 

All these strange and terrible customs show that the 
Japanese, together with all nations that are not utterly 
degraded, possess the idea of a future state, though in 
a most imperfect and uncertain form. 


MOURNING. 

The period for the outward display of mourning for the 
dead varies with the relationship to the deceased, and with 
the custom of the different provinces. The body remains 
unburied for six or eight days, during which time friends 
and relatives assemble round the coffin, dressed in white 
garments. The near relatives fast from the death until 
the funeral, eating neither flesh nor fish; they also 
abstain from drinking every description of sakee ; tea, 
rice, and vegetables being all they are allowed to par- 
take of while the corpse lies unburied. Smoking, how- 
ever, is permitted. 

All the mourners present at the funeral are dressed 
in white clothes. After the coolies have retired, who 
have brought the coffin to the grave, the chief mourner 
lights several incense- sticks, and distributes them 
amongst those present; then waves his before the tablet, 
bowing nearly to the ground each time; all the other 
mourners (men and women) in succession repeat these 
movements. 

If a husband or wife dies, a space is left by the grave 
for the remains of the surviving partner. 

The shroud of the wife is formed of the veil she wore 
at her wedding. After the funeral, the dress is modi- 
fied, black being the colour of the principal garments; 
but something white is, however, worn around the neck 
until the expiration of the accustomed period. 

For a father or mother, the mourning continues for 
sixty days, in the province of Nagato; and for fifty at 
Yeddo and Osaca. For a brother, sister, or wife, 
they are diminished to thirty, and for a young child to 
three. 

It is worthy of remark, as bearing on the relation of 
the sexes in Japan, so different to that which exists in 
other eastern countries, that the same rites are per- 
formed, and the same period of mourning is observed, 
whether the deceased relative be male or female. 

The higher classes do not visit nor appear in public 
while mourning for their relatives, but every day go to 
the grave and pay the accustomed honours to the dead. 
The necessary occupations of the lower or working 
classes prevent them maintaining the strict seclusion 
which etiquette demands from the members of the upper 
ranks of society. 

' NAMING. 

When an infant, either male or female, is about a 
month old, all its near relatives assemble to take it to 
the temple to be named. 

It is not considered a feast time, although sakee and 
sweetmeats are handed round. The child is borne in 
its mother’s arms, while she is conveyed in a norimon, 
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escorted by her friends. On arriving at the temple, 
they stand before the family shrine, and the priest places 
his hand over the child’s head, and calls it by the name 
which is to individualise it, and which corresponds with 
our Christian name. 

The names of brothers and sisters bear a certain re- 
lation to each other, being distinguished by an affix; for 
instance, if the name of a brother be Yos-yero, the 
sister’s name will be O-yosi, making use of the two first 
syllables, with the prefix O to distinguish the sex. 

The priests sometimes choose these names, because 
they are supposed to be learned in the knowledge of 
lucky and unlucky designations; at other times the 
name is selected by the parents. When a female child 
has been thus named, she is taken to her nearest kins- 
man, who gives her a shell filled with paint. 

There is no religious sentiment connected with this 
ceremony of naming, which yet, in its outward form, 
bears a curious resemblance to our christening service. 
The family name is added to the one conferred at the 
temple, exactly as amongst ourselves. 





WORLDLY WISDOM OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Reapy Monry.—In buying goods it is best to pay ready 
money, because he that sells upon credit reckons to lose five 
per cent. by bad debts ; therefore he charges on all he sells 
upon credit an advance that shall make up that deficiency. 


Keeprinc Account or Exprensrs.—If you take pains to 
write down particulars, it will have this good effect: you will 
discover how wonderfully small trifling expenses mount up to 
large sums, and will discern what might have been saved, and 
may for the future be saved, without occasioning any great 
inconvenience, 


® Heavy Taxes—The taxes are indeed very heavy; and if 
those laid on by the Government were the only ones we had to 
pay we might more easily discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly, and from these 
taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, 


Tae Way To BE Ricn.—The way to wealth, if you desire it, 
is as plain as the way to market, It depends chiefly on two 
words, Industry and Frugality; that is, waste neither time 
nor money, but make the best use of both. Without industry 
and frugality nothing will do, and with them everything. He 
that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets, necessary 
expenses excepted, will certainly become rich—if that Being 
who governs the world, to whom all should look for a blessing 
on their honest endeavours, doth not in his wise Providence 
otherwise determine. 


Curap Barcatns.—-You call them “ goods,” but if you do not 
take care they will prove “evils” to some of you. You expect 
they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for less than 
they cost ; but if yon have no occasion for them they must 
be dear to you. Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 


Dotna Goop.—“ When I was a boy,” wrote Dr. Franklin to 
Dr. Cotton Mather, of Boston, “I met with a book entitled 
‘Essays to do Good,’ which I think was written by your 
father. It had been so little regarded. by a former possessor 
that several leaves of it were torn out, but the remainder gave 
me such a turn of thinking as to have an influence on my con- 
duct through life ; for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good than any other kind of reputation ; 
and if I have been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the 
public owés the advantage of it to that book.” 


' Tors 1s Monry.—He that can earn ten shillings a day by his 
labour, and goes abroad, or sits idle one half of the day, though 
he spends but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expense; he has really spent, 
or rather thrown away, five shillings besides. 
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Bunyan’s Piterm’s Procress,—Honest John is the first 
that I know of who has mixed narrative and dialogue together, 
a mode of writing very engaging to the reader, who, in the 
most interesting passages, finds himself admitted as it were 
into the company and present at the conversation. De Foe 
has imitated it with success in his “Robinson Crusoe,” and 
other works, as also Richardson in his “ Pamela.” 


Water or Bere ?—I drank nothing but water. The other 
workmen (at Watts’s printing-house, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields), 
to the number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I 
carried occasionally a large forme of letters in each hand up and 
down stairs, while the rest employed both hands to carry one. 
They were surprised to see, by this and many other examples, 
that the American Aquatic, as they used to call me, was 
stronger than those who drank porter, The beer boy had 
sufficient employment during the whole day, in serving that 
house alone, My fellow-pressman drank every day a pint of 
beer before breakfast, one between breakfast and dinner, one at 
dinner, one again about six in the afternoon, and another after 
he had finished his day’s work. This custom appeared to me 
abominable ; but he had need, he said, of all this beer in order 
to acquire strength to work. Every Saturday night he had to 
pay a score of five or six shillings for this cursed beverage, an 
expense from which I was wholly exempt. 


How to Borrow £100.—For £6 a year you may have the 
use of £100, provided you are a man of known prudence and 
honesty. He that spends a groat a day idly spends idly above 
£6 a year, which is the price for the use of one hundred 
pounds. He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes each day the privilege of 
using one hundred pounds. 


Earty Risinc.—How much more time than necessary do 
we spend in sleep! forgetting that “the sleeping fox catches 
no poultry, and that there will be sleeping enough in the grave.” 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy. He that 
riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his busi- 
ness at night; while laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him, as we read in poor Richard, who adds, 
“Drive thy business, and let it not drive thee; and early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man healthy and wealthy and 
wise,” 


Wastinc Tr1E.—Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that’s the stuff life is made of. If time be of all 
things the most precious, wasting time must be the greatest 
prodigality. Lost time is never found again, and what we call 
time enough always proves little enough. Let us then be up 
and doing, and doing to the purpose. 


PRIVATEERING.—The United States of America, though better 
situated than any European nation to make profit by privateer- 
ing (most of the trade of Europe, with the West Indies, passing 
before their doors) are, as far as in them lies, endeavouring to 
abolish the practice, by offering, in all their treaties with other 
powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that, in case of future 
war, no privateer shall be commissioned on either side ; and 
that unarmed merchantmen on both sides shall pursue their 
voyage unmolested. This will be a happy improvement of the 
law of nations. 


DrtsM.—I soon became a perfect deist. My arguments per- 
verted some other young persons, particularly Collins and 
Ralph. But in the sequel, when I recollected that they had 
both used me extremely ill, without the smallest remorse ; 
when I consider the behaviour of Keith, another free-thinker, 
and my own conduct, which at times gave me great uneasi- 
ness, I was led to suspect that this doctrine, though it might 
be true, was not very useful. 


Divine ProvipENcre.—Let me with all humility acknowledge 
that to Divine Providence I am indebted for the felicity I have 
hitherto enjoyed. It is that Power alone which has furnished 
me with the means I have employed, and that has crowned 
them with success. My faith in this respect leads me to hope, 
though I cannot count upon it, that the Divine Goodness will 
still be exercised towards me, either by prolonging the duration 
of my happiness to the close of life, or by giving me fortitude 
to support any melancholy reverse which may happen to me, 
as to many others. My future fortune is unknown but to Him 
in whose hand is our destiny, and who can make our very 
afflictions subservient to our benefit. 
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Tue AtTLantic TeLecrapH.—At an anniversary banquet 
given by Mr. Cyrus Field at the Buckingham Palace Hotel, 
London, the western telegraph lines were brought into tho 
room and messages interchanged with America; these mes- 
sages were delivered at their respective addresses, and the 
replies to them were received back in the room in the following 
periods:—From the President at Washington, two hours 10 
minutes; from Mr. Seward at Washington, two hours 25 
minutes ; from several persons in and near New York, average 
one hour 45 minutes; from the Governor of Cuba, who apolo- 
gised for the delay caused by his residing at a distance from 
Havannah, two hours 24 minutes ; from the Governor of New: 
foundland at St. John’s, 38 minutes; and from Heart’s Con- 
tent, Newfoundland, 6 minutes. But even these performances 
are thrown into the shade by an ordinary message sent from 
London to San Francisco on the 1st of February. The wires 
in America were joined up for experiment from Heart’s Content 
to California, and the message was sent from Valentia at 21 
minutes past 7 in the morning; the acknowledgment of its 
receipt was received back in Valentia at 23 minutes past 7, the 
whole operation having only occupied 2 minutes ; the distance 
travelled was about 14,000 miles, and the message arrived, 
according to San Francisco time, at 20 minutes past 11 on the 
evening of January 31, or the day preceding that on which it 
left England. 


Axnp-EL-Kaprer.—The most recent intelligence about the 
great Emir occurs in a letter from Eli Jones, an itinerant 
Vriend :—“ The day previous to our leaving Damascus it 
seemed right to seek an interview with this noble exile, and 
from a full heart, in my own name and in behalf of my country 
and fellow-professors, thank him for his kind and humane in- 
terposition, by which, under Providence, so many fellow-beings 
were rescued from an untimely and cruel death during the 
massacres in 1860. Passing up the street upon which the 
house of the great chief stands, and having Abou Ibrahim, a 
Jew, for guide (who, by the way, claimed descent from Aaron), 
we observed Abd-el-Kader enter the gateway just before we 
reached it, where he was standing when we arrived. Our 
guide having addressed him, he kindly noticed A. L. Fox and 
self, and, beckoning us to follow him, led us into a simple 
reception-room, where, being seated, we had the opportunity 
of saying what lay nearest our hearts, and enjoyed the pleasure 
of feeling that it was kindly taken. Before leaving, coffee was 
brought—the universal token in the East of hospitality and 
friendship—and as.we drank and spoke kind words each to 
the other through the medium of the Arabic, German, and 
English (having to use all three languages), the Jew, the 
Mohammedan, and the Christian felt that there is deep down 
in human hearts a sympathetic cord that binds man to man, 
and that, whatever may be our nationality or creed, we belong 
to a great brotherhood which embraces all, peoples, and whose 
God is the Lord.” —The Friend. 


Royat Literary Funp.—At the last annual meeting, Earl 
Stanhope presiding, it was stated that the sum of £784 had 
been produced during the year in dividends from the perma- 
nent fund. The permanent fund now amounted to £26,300, 
producing an annual dividend of £789. The stock of the New- 
ton property consisted of £8,167 in Three per Cents. Reduced, 
producing an annual dividend of £245. The sum received in 
rents during the past year, including a quarter’s rent under 
the new lease of the Newton estate, amounted to£274 5s. The 
grants awarded in 1867 numbered 43, and amounted 'to £1,270. 
The grants were Classified as follows :—History and Biography, 
6; Biblical Literature, 1; Science and Art, 6; Periodical 
Literature, 2; Topography and Travels, 5; Classical Litera- 
ture and Education, 4; Poetry, 6; Essays and Tales, 7; 
Drama, 2; Medicine,1; Law, 1; and Miscellaneous, 2. Nine- 
teen authors had been relieved for the first time, six for the 
second, two for the third, eight for the fourth, three for the 
fifth, one for the seventh, one for the ninth, and three for the 
tenth time. Of these 27 were males and 16 females. Of the 
latter six were actresses, six widows, and four orphans. There 
had been awarded four grants of £10 each, three of £15 each, 
six of £20 each, six of £25 each, two of £30 each, eight of £40 
each, seven of £50 each, one of £75, and five of £100 each. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN.—On New Year’s Day, 1868, the ports 
of Hiogo and Osaka were formally opened to European traffic. 





Osaka, one of the five imperial cities, is situated in Niphon, on 
the banks of the river Jodogawa, at the north-eastern extre- 
mity of the inland sea. No vessels larger than barges can 
approach within two miles of it. Itis intersected by canals cut 
from the river, deep enough to be navigable by small boats, 
which bring the goods to the merchants’ doors. Upwards ofa 
hundred wooden bridges, many extraordinarily beautiful, span 
these channels, The town is certainly the most important 
commercial entrepét in the empire. It abounds in mannfac. 
tures of every kind, and is also the resort of rich people from 
all parts of the country, who are attracted by the numberlesg 
theatres and other diversions which have made some writers 
call Osaka the Paris of Japan. It is also celebrated as being 
the place where the best sakiis brewed. This, the only intoxi- 
cating liquor made in Japan, is sent to all parts of the empire, 
much as Burton ale is with us. It is very superior to the 
samshu of the Chinese, but latterly many of the princes have 
taken to bitter beer and champagne. Hiogo, also a large and 
important city on the sea-coast, about eighteen miles from 
Osaka, possesses the inestimable advantage of good and secure 
anchorage for ships of any size and in any numbers, at asshort 
distance from the shore. It is built on a plain between the sea 
and the mountains. A London or Liverpool merchant, hearing 
of the opening up of a new country, is apt at once to suppose 
that he will find for his goods a new market there. But really itis 
difficult for any one who knows the Japanese to believe that 
any trading of much consequence will be carried on with them, 
at any rate for a long time to come, A few articles of luwe for 
the very upper classes, with which, by the way, the markets out 
here have been literally deluged lately, are all we can expect to 
sell them. All the things of every-day use and consumption 
they make cheaper and very often better than we do. No 
doubt some day, when the enormous mineral wealth of the 
country is developed by the employment of European skill and 
capital, Japan may become of the very last importance to us, 
But that will hardly be in this generation. At present a few 
bales of silk, a few loads of timber, and certain bronze and 
china curiosities are about all she is likely to give us. 


FIppLE aND Harp Srrincs.—The manufacture of strings for 
musical instruments has been carried on from time immemorial 
in some of the small villages in the Abruzzi, and at the present 
time the Neapolitan provinces maintain their superiority in the 
production of this article. They require the greatest care and 
dexterity on the part of the workman. The treble strings are 
particularly difficult to make, and are made at Naples, proba- 
bly because the Neapolitan sheep, from their small size and 
leanness, afford the best raw material. They are made from 
the small intestines, which must be very carefully scraped; 
the intestines are then steeped in alkaline leys, clarified witha 
little alum, for four or five days, until the guts are well bleached 
and swollen. They are next drawn through an open brass 
thimble, and pressed against it with the nail, in order to smooth 
and equal their surface ; after which they are washed, spun or 
twisted, and sulphured during two hours. They are finally 
polished by friction and dried. Sometimes they are sulphured 
twice or thrice before being dried, and are polished between 
horse-hair cords. The strings manufactured in Italy are noted 
for their strength, transparency, brilliancy, and clearness of 
tone. The manufacture was introduced into France by a Nea- 
politan nobleman, in 1766, who established a manufactory af 
Lyons, This industry is carried on in various other towns in 
Italy, namely, Gobbio, Foligno, Bologna, Venice, Vicenza, 
Padua, Verona, and Bassano. 


Live Insurance IN THE Unitep Srates.—A recent coum 
pilation of insurance statistics gives the following interest- 
ing facts :—On the Ist of January last, there were in existence 
in the United States, 55 life insurance companies, and 5 
branch offices of foreigncompanies. The number of policies in 
force at the beginning of the year was 352,131, and the total 
amount insured was 976,431,560 dols. 11 cents. The total 
assets were 112,211,771 dols. 37 cents. Twenty-four of these 
companies are-located in New York, 17 in the New England 
States, 5 in Pennsylvania, and the remainder scattered through- 
out the Western States. Of accident and casualty companies 
there are 10. The number of policies in force, 433,775; the 
amount insured, 1,195,583,205 dols. 11 eents; and the assets, 
114,763,238 dols. 82 cents, 
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EDUCATIONAL HANDBOOKS. 
BY JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A., D.D., F.R.A.S. 


Examiner in English Language, History, and Literature to the University of London. 








A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


12mo. 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half-bound; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. 


This work is designed to meet the wants of. the higher classes in Schools, and will be an impertant aid 
to those who are preparing for Competitive Examinations, or are looking forward to professional life. 


**For the English language, ‘ Marsh's Lectures,’ ‘Latham’s Handbook,’ and, perhaps better than any for 
this particular examination, Angus'’s Handbook of the English Tongue should be studied. For the literature it is also 
necessary to use a Handbook ; and here, again, Angus’s is probably the most useful.” —‘* The Indian Civil Service” in 
the London Quarterly Review (April 1868). 


‘‘The student who shall master this volume will know his mother tongue as few scholars know it. It is a book 
at once thorough and comprehensive.” —British Quarterly Review. 





A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


12mo. 45s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. extra boards, gilt top; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. 


‘* Although this volume contains above six hundred pages, it may be fairly called a Handbook. It is clear in type, 
convenient in form, and is fittingly the work of a man who is Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History 
to the University of London. As English literature occupies a place in Civil Service examinations, the author rightly 
considered that a volume like this Handbook might be generally useful. Taken altogether, it is the most complete, 
on its particular subjects, with which we are acquainted. It is not a mere compilation, but a work abounding in 
original criticism and compendious history, and it is worthy of unreserved praise.” —A thenceeum. 





THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 
SELECTED FROM THE CHIEF BRITISH AUTHORS, AND ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards; 9s. calf; 9s. 6d. morocco. 


** Since the publication of Dr. Augus’s Handbook of Specimens of English Literature, students have needed no new 
manual to guide them to the works of our foremost writers.”—Atheneum (Jau. 18, 1868). 





THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


12mo. edition. With Map, 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half-bound; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. Fine edition, 
in 8vo., with Illustrations, 10s. cloth boards; 13s. half-bound; 16s. calf. 


‘The Bible Handbook is an introduction to the study of the Sacred Volume, sufficiently learned to satisfy the 
scholar, and sufficiently plain to be suited for popular and general use. We know of few books to be compared to it 
for the amount of valuable materials bearing on an intelligent study of Scripture, which it contains in a form at once 
compact and useful, or that exhibits so many of the best fruits of an extensive and sound erudition.”—British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


4 Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


» 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
The Manuscript Man. (With Illustrations ) 
Sunday at the Cariboo Diggings. 
The Bible Pharaohs. vil, vit. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
By Rev. Canon Trevor (With Engravings.) 
A Family of Honourable Women. 
A Biography of the Te Deum. 
Dr. Marsh. With Portrait, and Engraving of Beddington Church. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. (With Coloured Llustration.) 
“In view of the solemnities in connection with the installation of 
the Order of St. Patrick, to be held in the cathedral on the 


occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales, the article is both 
interesting and appropriate.""—Dublin Duily Express. 


Days in the Desert. 111, 1v. By Rev. John Stoughton. 

Quiet Thoughts. 1v. Of Children.—Musings in the Nursery. 
(With Illustration.) 

The Old Dressmaker. 

Music :—The Stone rolle | away. 

Poetry':—The Voice of the Departed.—Spring Time.—The Father 
to his Child. 

The Pulpit in the Family :—Spring.—The Living Saviour.— 
The Bow in the Cloud.—Caarity. 

Sabbath Thoughts :—The Grain of Mustard Seed.—Christ Risen 
ornot Risen—The Words with which we are to Com ort one 
another,—Eternal Wisdom. 

Pages for the Young :—The Fisherman's Daughters. (Concluded ) 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE; 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

The Manuscript Man. (With Illustrations.) : 

Sketch of the Life and Charac‘er of Lor] Haddo. With Mlus- 
trations. 

Chorazin and Capernaum. With Engraving froma Photograph. 
Cousin Mabel’s Note-book. Inconsistency. By Miss E. J. 
Whately. ‘ 
The Days of the Cattle Plague. By Mrs. Prosser. With 

Tilustrations. 

The Bible Pharaohs. ‘ 

Sunday in a Norwegian Country Parish. 

Kindness and Gratitude. (With Engraving.) 

A Storm in the Irish Seas. 

Quiet Thoughts. v. Of the Child-Spirit. 

Vallombrosa. (With Engraving.) 

The Pulpit in the Family :—Our Responsibility for Rehy.vue 
Advantages.—The Best Hobe.—Peter Preaching to Curne!ins 
(With Lliustration).—The Ascension of Christ.—The Cumforter. 

Sabbath Thoughts a above the Clouds.—Pro- 

ess and Stability.—Forgotten Deliverances.—Conviction au* 
‘omfort. 

Poetry :—Before the Dawn.—“‘ Arise, He ca'leth Thee!”—Th- 
Little Missionary.--Birds and Men.—To the Comforter. 

Pages for the Young :—Taking Honours.—A Christian School at 
aoa The Baron Sf Arenburg.—The Lost Rall; or, Returning 
Good for Evil. 

Bible Sonne: :—Jotham's Parable. 

Music.—Hymn for Whitsunday. 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 


1x. Solomon's Father-in-Law. 





Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 








THE LEISURE HOUR. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


The Mortons of Morton Hall. (With Illustrations.) 

Street Tumblers. 

The Agricultural Population of India. (With Engraving.) 

M. Rouher. 

“Old Wedgwood” Ware. 

Japanese Poetry. 

Characteristic Letters. 

The Midnight Sky at London. (With Digyrams,) 

The Gas’we burn. 

Spring Days. 

Curiosities of Lambeth. 

The Queen’s Journal. 1. 

“The illustrations accompanying the ‘Queen’s Journal’ are 

from original sketches of places and persons. These are un- 
commonly good; the wild Highland scenery is graphically, 


(With Illustrations.) 


yet amply, delineated by a few powerful strokes, the fore. 

grounds are well filled in, and the figures are spirited and 

natural The only ixiterior we have, that of ‘Forest Lodge,’* 

Peter Fraser’s domicile, is really a capital bit. The portrait of 

her Majesty, which forms a tréntispiece to the Part, is a 

wonderful Shsiter—ono of the best we have seen.”—London 
What I saw of the Amber Trade. 


Scotsman. 
Life in Japan.—III. 
Abyssinian Notes. (With Illustrations.) 
Peeps through Loophoies at Men, Manners, and Customs. 
(With Illustration.) 
The Romance of Heraldry.—III. 
Poetry.—Spring. 
Original Fables. 
Varieties. 











“RECENT 


*‘ A righteous hook, like a righteous man, holds on its way, and 
waxes stronger and stronger. The Lejsurz Hour has completed 
its sixteenth volume, and it has been improving ever since its first.”’ 
—British Quarterly Review. 

“* Respecting the annual volumes of the LrersurE Hour and the 
Sonpay at Hous, it is impossible to say anything, save to reiterate 
the praise that we have for many years bestowed upon them. 
They are not ‘ better than ever,’ simply because it was impossible 
to improve them; but they are both as good as ever, and surely 
that is saying a great deal.’”’—Stundard. 

“*The Lzisure Hove contains an amount of solid information on 
subjects of gonewal interest that cannot be obtained for anything 
like the publi 4 elsewhere. ‘The fiction is of a high order. 

~The Scnpay at Home is, though of a different cast, equal in 
point of excellence.”—City Press. 

“Lively, genial, and instructive as ever.’’—Record, 

“The Sunpay at Home and the Lersurg Hour are generally 
excellent reading.” —Guardian, 

“* Amid the many competitors for public favour, we know of none 
which excel—or, in their own especial department, equal—the 
Lgisurg Hour andthe Sunpay at Home, Inetructive without 
tameness, lively without levity, varied without nezlect of point and 
power ; above all, keeping steadily in view the spiritual and moral, 
as well as the intellectual improvement oi their readers, these 
periodicals both deserve success, and have achieved it.’’—Evan- 
gelical Christendom. 


NOTICES. 


“*Tt is a mistake altogether to look upon the Letsurz Hour as 
adapted only for young persons and work-people; for the fact 1s 
it uppeals to all classes of readers, and its pages are often enjoyed 
by those whose literary tastes and appliances are of a high order.” 
—Clerical Journal, 

“Excellent magazines. As issued in monthly parts they are 
marvellously cheap, and when bound form most attractive 
volumes.”’ —Scotsman. 


“This volume is a little library, rather than asingle book. A 
prominent merit of the Leiscrg Hour, very apparent in the new 
volume, is the care that is taken to impart freshness of interest to 
the periodical issues. There are few respects in which any of its 
contemporaries outstrip this excellent periodical, and there are 
many and important respects in which it stands above them all.”— 
Kiinburgh Daily Review. 

“It is hard to overrate the value of such a cheap, healthy, 
anq intelligent periodical as the Lersurné Hove. As to the 
Sunpay at Home, when the whole year’s issue meets the eye at 
once, its variety, freshness, and fitness for its cbject, are really 
extraordinary. Spaces between services, wet Sundays in the 
country, or the sick-room, need some occupation, and it should 
not be mere sermonising, or all in one strain, nor very dead or 
exhausting to the mind. There is no magazine which meets all 
these requirements beiter than this; we know of none which 
fulfils them all so well.”—Dublin Duily Express. 








*,* The “ Leisure Hour” and the “Sunday at Home” are still issued in 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 








Burt, Stevens, & Co., Printers, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—Al!l manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No natice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep eapieg of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright,— Payment for accepted manuscripts ig made on publication, The 
receipt conyeys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own gecayng 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—‘ Tho Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1861. The earlier Numbers are gut 
of print. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Yolumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d, 
each. Oxorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

RATES OF POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour’ are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words “REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS. 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 

as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Rates of Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage. Name of Place. via. Postage. 
Alexandria . ; . Southampton . . 1d. each, fudia . ; ‘ . Southampton packet 3d. each. 
Australia ‘ . Southampton & Suez 1d. Ttaly (except Papal States) , “ <a 
Austria. ‘ . France . ‘ . 4d, Japan . ‘ : . Southampton . 2d. 
Baden . . France . ’ . 4d. Malia . . ; . Southampton . . ld. 
Bavaria ° . France . ; at, Mexico . , ; . Southampton . - 364,” 
Belgium . Direct packet . - Od. Natal. ; , . Southn.or Devonport 1d. 
Bermuda . ‘ . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. New Brunswick. . Halifax . , . 3 
Brazil . ‘ . . Southampton . 3 Newfoundland , ‘ . . ° . 1d. 
British Coluinbia . . New York. . 2d. New South Wales . . Southampton & Suez 1d, 
Canada . . . . Canadian packet . 1d, New Zealand , . Southampton & Suez 1d, 
Cape Coast Castle . ‘ ‘ ‘ « 3 Nova Scotia . A . Halifax . : « 
Cape of Good Hope . Southn.orDeyonport 1d. Sierra Leone . ‘ ; ‘ ° , - id, 
Ceylon . ‘ . . Southampton . o Os Spain . . ‘ . France . ‘ . 4d, 
China . ‘ : Southampton . « 2d. Switzerland . ; . France . ; . 4d, 
Egypt . ; ; . Southampton . « id.? Tasmania. ‘ . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
France and Algeria . . : : . 2d. Turkey . . ‘ . French packet . 4d. 
Ribraltar ‘ . Southampton . « ad, United States . : ‘ , : : . 4d. 
Holland . . - Belgium . . +s ¥4* Vancouver's Island . New York . 4,* 
Hong Kong . ° . Southampton . . ae West Indies (British) . : ~ id, ws 
* Additional to pay on delivery. The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by 
application at a Post-oftice. 
t should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days 
after date of publication. 
Iy case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is yecammended that a statement of the facts be foywayded 
to the Secretary of the General Post-ollice, London. . 
Orders for the transmission abroat of ‘The Leisure Hour,” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the 
Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for hoth magazine and postage. 











THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


‘J . ; g rAd "I pyre 7} , o ry 7 
Each containing 288 pages. Engravings, 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 


}. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, ; 8. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES, 
2. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, ' 9, SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Jonx 
38 SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, | SrovuGuHTon. 
4,4 RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE 10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs. Prosgue. 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. 1]. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life, 
6. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 12. FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. 
6. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 13, FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 
7. BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 
GERMAN FATHERLAND, 
*U* The above may be had in Neat Covers, price 1s. 


LEISURE HOUR OFFIOE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICOADILEY. 
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